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The creation and adoption of tlie UN Convention on the Rights of the Child 
was the culmination of a lengtliy process begun in 1979. It established 
children's rights as part of the body of international law. 
Canada ratified the Convention in 1991, incorporating it into this nation's laws. 
Ensuring that the Convention is an effective instrument for children requires that 
adults in child-serving positions and children themselves fully understand the 
Convention and the protections it provides. 

This education project, funded by Canadian Heritage, was undertaken by 
UNICEF Canada as part of its mandate for advocacy for children and their rights. 

The Education for Development Committee hopes this document will assist edu- 
cators to understand and inform students about the rights of children, the role 
children can play in ensuring their rights and the responsibility they share for 
ensuring the rights of others. 
The Convention on the Rights of the Child states that children have the right to 
the kind of education which is directed to: 

• the development of a respect for human rights and fundamental 
freedoms 

• the development of respect for civilizations different from 
his or her own 

• the preparation of the child for responsible life in a free 
society, in the spirit of understanding, peace, tolerance, 

equality of sexes, and friendship among peoples (and) 
the development of respect for the natural environment. 




\ "Where the rights and needs of children are concerned, 
universality is not negotiable, 
y^T^ and conditionality is unacceptable." 

James P. Grant 

Executive Director of UNICEF 
to the World Conference on Human Rights 
Vienna june 2, 1993 
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For teachers and youth leaders working 
with children, it is important to focus 
classroom work not only on skills acquisi- 
tion but also on application of skills in meaning- 
ful and effective ways. In Our Own Bacf^ard 
suggests children's rights as an issue directly 
affecting all children and one in which children's 
meaningful participation connects the responsi- 
bilities that accompany those rights. This is 
important not only for children in Canada; in our 
own backyard, but because of the interdepen- 
dence and interconnectedness of issues and 
actions for children around the world; in our 
global backyard. 

This handbook is organized around teaching 
ideas about the Convention on the Rights of the 
Child adopted by the United Nations in 1989 and 
later ratified by member nations. The bulletin 
board format offers a menu of suggestions that 
are immediately visible and accessible. In choos- 
ing this format, however, it is assumed that 
teachers/leaders using this handbook will: 

• teach in a style that models respect for and 
valuing of all the students with whom they 
work 

• know students' needs, learning styles and abil- 
ities, to be able to select, adapt and develop the 
most appropriate activity suggestions 

• appreciate the holism and interconnectedness 
of the issues in the Convention which makes 
separation of rights into categories somewhat 
arbitrary 

• provide appropriate support for students and 
intervention, if necessary 

• have experience or training in global education 
or in dealing with controversial issues in the 
classroom 

• use teaching methodologies such as discus- 
sion, role-play, co-operative tasks and inquiry 
learning 

• understand the development of skills in lan- 
guage and mathematics that can be taught 
through the activities suggested 

• integrate curriculum areas, using children's 
rights as a theme or unit of study 



• relate activities to the students' own experi- 
ences, and expand student experiences to 
include meaningful participation 

• select and extend the suggested activities along 
a cycle of learning through exploring, respond- 
ing, taking action, exploring... 

• balance the use of local, national and global 
examples and case studies. 

Part One, "Know Your Rights", suggests nine 
teaching tools and resources for a broad 
overview of children's rights and is followed by 
activity suggestions. In using this handbook, 
teachers may wish to frequently refer back to 
"Know Your Rights" in order to: 

• monitor students' learning 

• identify students' location on the continuous 
process of inquiry 

• select the appropriate tool for an entry point, an 
application, a summarizing activity, an action- 
taking project, an extension, a consolidating 
activity... taking into account the ages, inter- 
ests, and abilities of the students they teach. 

Part Two provides activity ideas related to partic- 
ular rights under five suggested categories: 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



Mental and Physical Weil-Being 
Identity and Expression 
Family and Community 
Knowledge and Culture 
Law and Protection 
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Each category offers many activity ideas for 
exploring, responding and taking action, possi- 
bilities for study through newspaper headliners, 
hypothetical questions up Jor discussion, sug- 
gested titles for exploring rights through litera- 
ture, and a list in boxes of summarized Conven- 
tion articles related to the category heading. 

Part Three provides further resource suggestions 
and aids. This includes informational material, a 
rights of the child poster, case study cards and 
rights cards, all referred to in Part One. 
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Introduction 



Involvinc Children 

The right to participation is not a matter of plac- 
ing children in conflict with the adult authorities 
in their lives, but of encouraging all citizens to 
work together for a safe, healthy and productive 
future for children. Sharing decisions that affect 
one's life is the basis for democracy and citizen- 
ship. 

Article 12 of the Convention promotes the con- 
cept of youth participation. It says that the child 
who is capable of forming his or her views has 
the right to express those views freely in all mat- 
ters affecting the child, the views of the child 



IN THEIR OWN RiCHTS 

being given due weight in accordance with the 
age and maturity of the child. Articles 13, 1 7 and 
29 also deal with participation issues: the right to 
seek, receive and impart information, and to 
meet with others and join or form associations. 
In essence, the Convention recognizes children as 
individuals who should have opportunities to 
understand and exercise their rights. The term 
yarticipation" generally refers to the process of 
sharing decisions which affect one*s life and the 
of the community in which one lives. 




Classroom Environment 



Current Events Corner 

• bulletin board display of newspaper/magazine 
clippings on rights issues 

• large wall map/globe on which to locate current 
concerns affecting children's rights 

• student-generated viewing guide for upcoming 

programs related to children's rights issues 

Rights Board 

• student-developed set of classroom rights and 
responsibilities 

• on-going list of topics for debate/discussion in 
groups or as a class 

• school's code of behaviour 

• flow chart/calendar of reports, presentations, 
trips... as events being developed under each 
category or thematic unit on children's rights 



Visual Supports 

• co-operatively developed lists (e.g., "In this 
classroom it's all right to...") 

• current photographs of children from around 
the world using resources such as UNICEF cal- 
endars (avoid exclusive use of traditional dress 
or costume) 

• signs of "welcome", "hello"... in many lan- 
guages, particularly in the home languages of 
your students, including signs in Braille and 
Sign Language 

Listening Centre 

• tapes, records, headphones with selections of 
music and readings from around the world 

• tape recorders for students to record their own 
songs, rap, poems... 




Degrassi Kids Rap on Rights 

• 9 minutes • Grades 3 and up 

• Teacher's Guides for grades 3-11 

Featuring these UNICEF Special Ambassadors, 
this video serves as a catalyst to classroom dis- 
cussion to enhance students' awareness of the 
need for universal rights for children. 

Raised Voices 

• 25 minutes • Grades 7 and up 

• Teacher's Guide for grades 7 and up 

Four case studies explore how children around 
the world are taking action to promote children's 
rights: 

• drafting a Charter of Children's Rights in South 
Africa 

• cleaning up the environment in the United 
Kingdom 

• organizing legal protection for children who 
live on the street in Brazil 

• having a voice in the UN Convention on the 
Rights of the Child 
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That's Right 

• 15 minutes • Grade 4-8 

• Teacher's Guides for grades 4-8 

In this Canadian production, the daily lives of 
two Ghanaian children are portiayed along with 
those of two Canadian children from John McCrae 
School in Guelph. Without a narrator, the chil- 
dren themselves share their hopes for the future 
as they discuss the rights of the children of the 
world. 

Rights On! 

• 3 segments of 20 minutes each 

• Grades 7 and up 

• Teacher's Guides for grades 7- 12/0 AC 

This three-part award-winning program explores 
the rights of children with celebrity spots, inter- 
views with Canadian youth and with young peo- 
ple around the world. YTV hosts present the vital 
issues of basic needs, children in difficult cir- 
cumstances and youth participation in Canada 
and in developing countries. 
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In all situations, with all age groups, discus- 
sion is a critical technique in helping stu- 
dents understand their own feelings and 
learnings, as well as those of others. For mean- 
ingful discussion to take place, the teacher 
should: 

• allow adequate time for full participation 

• provide a relaxed, non-threatening atmosphere 
for free expression of ideas 

• establish and model clear expectations about 
good listening skills, respect for others* ideas, 
and clarification of opinions and generaliza- 
tions 

• maintain a flexible routine to seize opportuni- 
ties that arise. 

Discussion can serve many purposes: 

• an entry point into a topic 

• a checkpoint to monitor feelings portrayed 
through role-play 

• a conclusion to summarize or debrief an 
activity 

• an opportunity for resolving conflicts 

• a forum for dealing with controversial issues 

• a way to stimulate exploration, response and 
action. 



Some questions that could serve as an entiy 
point into the topic might include: 

• What is a right? Are rights linked to responsi- 
bility? If so, how? 

• What rights do you have at home? at school? in 
the community? 

• Why do you suppose the people at the United 
Nations and the governments around the world 
created the Convention on the Rights of the 
Child? 

• How do you suppose the people decided which 
rights to include? 

• What do you think is the most important right 
a child has? 

As part of each category's double- page layout, 
selected rights, newspaper headlines and discus- 
sion questions are suggested, but the possibili- 
ties are endless! 

• What does each of the rights (articles) mean? 

• What would be some examples of rights viola- 
tions in Canada? in other countries? 

• How would you rank these rights from most to 
least important? 

• Which rights would be hardest to guarantee or 
protect? Which would be easiest? Why? 

• Do any of these rights apply more to older chil- 
dren? younger children? girls? boys? Which 
ones and why? 





In Part Three of this handbook are: 

• a set of 33 rights cards, summarized from the 
articles of the UN Conveiifion or. the Rights of 
the Child (1989) and corresponding to the 
rights listed in each category of rights in Part 
1\vo of the handbook 

• two sets of five case studies, one set naming 
the child and possible country each case study 
takes place in and the other describing the 
same case without names being used 

The rights cards and case studies can be copied, 
enlarged and laminated (or glued to cardboard) 
as activity cards for Junior/Intermediate classes. 

Here are a few suggestions for the cards: 
Rights ards 

To recognize that information can be interpreted 
and organized in different ways, the students 
could: 

• read and share their interpretations of the 
rights 

• sort the cards into categories of their own 
choosing before they're exposed to the ones in 
the handbook (or, for example, in the Degrassi 
Kids Rap on Rights video) , which are only sug- 
gested categories 

• organize the rights from least to most impor- 
tant and justify their selections 

• sort the cards into rights that are easy/difficult/ 
impossible to guarantee and explain why. 



Case Study Cards 

To challenge bias and stereotypes, the students 
could: 

• examine and discuss assumptions about the 
geographic location of scenarios in the first set 
of cards without names, and then use the 
named set to help students realize that chil- 
dren's rights are being violated in all countries, 
including Canada 

• explore whether any problems are due to gen- 
der bias and if so, why 

• use the cards in the named set to do research 
into conditions in that country or to look for 
similar situations in Canada. 
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C^se Studies ; and Rights C^rds 



Here are some detailed suggestions: 
What Rights Do We Have? 
Resources 

• Case Study Cards and Rights Cards 
Procedure 

• give a case study card to a student to practise 
reading silently and a rights card to each of the 
other students 

• after the student has read the case study card 
aloud, two or three times if necessary, ask the 
students to go and stand beside the reader if 
they feel the right on the card they're holding 
has been violated in the story. (The reader 
should be surrounded by several students 
holding up rights cards.) 

• instruct the students to remain where they are 
and discuss with the class the following sample 
questions: 

• How many rights were violated in this 
case study? Which ones? 

• Is the child in the story a boy or a girl? 
Does it make a difference? Why or why 
not? 

• What assistance is available for children 
in such a situation? 

Follow-up 

• repeat the above procedure with the remaining 
four case studies 

• have the students extend a case study of their 
choice by writing an additional paragraph 
describing how life for the child could improve 
if the situation changed 

• discuss who is responsible for changes and 
how change happens 

• elicit and record further questions the students 
would like to explore 

• use newspaper headlines, articles, novels, stu- 
dents' own examples... to develop other case 
studies 



Refugee Children Have Rights, Too 
Resources 

• Case Study Card #4 (unnamed) 

• prior knowledge of terms such as immigrant, 
refugee... 

Procedure 

After sharing the case study, ask students to 
imagine that they're friends with the refugee 
child and to explain why their friend was forced 
to leave home. 

• What problems forced your friend to leave the 
country? 

• What problems will be faced in a new country? 

• If your friend were to arrive in Canada, what 
advice would you give to make the transition a 
little easier? 

Follow-up 

• interview a community person who works with 
refugee children adjusting to Canada 

• identify which rights are being supported 
through the community and act on how your 
class could also be supportive 

• locate and research current situations in the 
world creating refugee children 

• research the different organizations and agen- 
cies supporting refugee children in the world 
and organize ways your class could support 
that work globally 
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There are two reasons why the use of fic- 
tional reading can enhance a topic such as 
the rights of the child. 

• Picture books, novels and narrative poems 
allow students to empathize with a character in 
a difficult situation they themselves may have 
never encountered. When positive solutions are 
part of the plot, students can better envision 
and prepare for futures where their own actions 
can make a difference. 

• The topic of children's rights may raise contro- 
versial issues in which students might be per- 
sonally involved. Using literature to initiate 



drama activities or discussion of character's 
rights can allow these students to distance 
themselves through a fictional setting and par- 
ticipate within a comfort zone. Be prepared that 
in discussing a character's dilemma, students 
may disclose their own difficulties. 

Because of limited space, the titles suggested 
below are only some of the many materials avail- 
able. Please ask at local libraries and children's 
book stores for further suggestions. Be careful to 
balance your reading selection to include global 
and local examples on each issue being explored. 



Suggested Readings 



Come Sit by Me 
by M. Merrifield MD 
Women's Press, 1990 

• story about AIDS and HIV 
infection 

Handful of Seeds 

by M. Hughes 
UNICEF Canada, 1993 

• street children learning to 
grow their own food 

Maniac Magee 
by J. Spinelli 
Scholastic, 1990 

• homeless boy meeting his 
own physical and emotional 
needs 

At the Crossroads 

by R. Isadora 
Greenwillow, 1991 

• children's reunion with 
fathers separated by work- 
ing conditions 

Onion Tears 
by Diana Kidd 
Beech TYee, 1989 

• refugee girl adjusting to life 
in Australia 
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Harrietts Daughter 

by M. Nourbese Philip 
Women's Press, 1988 

• Toronto girl's story of coming 
to terms with her own family 

Go Fish 

by Mary 3tolz 
Harper Collins, 1991 

• a boy with his grandfather 
learning about his heritage 

The Auction 

by Jan Andrews 
Macmillan. 1991 

• a boy and his grandfather 
coping with the sale of the 
family farm 

The Giver 
by L. Lowry 
Bantam, 1993 

• in a future society with no 
memories or culture, a young 
boy faces a difficult decision 

Two Pairs of Shoes 

by E. Sanderson 

Pemmican Publications Inc., 1990 

• a girl managing different 
expectations of two cultures 
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Wingman 

by D. Pinkwater 
Bantam Skylark, 1992 

• a young artist confused by 
his own identity 

Plain City 

by V. Hamilton 

Blue Sky Press, 1993 

• a 12 year old girl exploring 
her identity in meeting her 
father for the first time 

Smokey Nights 

by E. Bunting 

Harcourt Brace & Co., 1994 

• a young witness to the Los 
Angeles rioting copes with 
this trauma 

My Name is Seep^etza 
by S. Sterling 

A Groundwood Book, 1989 

• a young Native girl's diary 
about residential schooling 

Torn Away 

by J Heneghean 

Viking Child Books, 1994 

• a young Irish immigrant's 
adjustment from violence to 
living in Canada 




My City 

Afy City is an exquisitely animated CD-ROM 
"edutainment" game that brings ihe UN Con- 
vention on the Rights of the Child to life in the 
classroom. Developed in Canada, it provides a 
unique opportunity for children aged 9 to 13 to 
explore and understand their rights. Through 
computer simulation, My City enables players to 
take responsibility for the rights of others by 
becoming the Mayor of a city and making deci- 
sions that affect the rights of its residents. The 
phyer takes control of his or her own learning 
through the interactive format of the game, 
reflecting the participatory spirit of the Conven- 
tion. The extensive involvement of diverse 
groups of children in the design and field-testing 
of My City has also respected the right of children 
to participate and express their views in matters 
of concern to them. As a result. My City is a blue- 
print for children's community action and an 



effective tool to promote classroom debate. It is 
available in English, French and accessible to the 
deaf and hearing-im.paired. Refer to the back 
insert on how to obtain My C:y or for more infor- 
mation. 

Rights Along the Information Highway 

School.net (Canada) and Internet are computer 
bulletin boards that offer global links for teachers 
and students to access diverse information on 
rights issues. Directories of published informa- 
tion, conferences and electronic mail are accessi- 
ble through these systems, allowing people to 
find information and education resources on 
rights issues and to ask questions and share 
opinions on these issues. In addition, many 
provinces have electronic villages on-line with 
links to Internet to facilitate information 
exchange between educators. 
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Students of all ages can express and share 
their understanding of children's rights in a 
wide variety of art forms. Their creations 
are limited only to the time and space allowed 
and the materials provided. Photographs and 
records kept of their work in progress and their 
completed creations throughout the unit or theme 
on children's rights can itself be an effective visu- 
al display. 

Some sample activities are included here only 
as a beginning to the many ideas available. 
Students can expand on them and also generate 
their own ideas in materials of their choosing. 

Our Rights Quilt - multimedia 
Using an old sheet or tablecloth marked off in 
squares, the class could create a large "quilt" to 
hang in the classroom or hallway. The centre 
could contain the title, while the surrounding 
squares could depict the theme or focus in draw- 
ings, paintings or small collages made of differ- 
ent fabrics. 

To extend this idea with older students, include 
a study of apilleras made by Chilean women. 

Children United Around the World Mural 

- multimedia 

Students could work together to create a giant 
class mural depicting the globe, using a variety of 
materials. Working individually or in pairs, they 
could research a chosen country and make a 
painting, drawing or collage of a child that repre- 
sents the country. They can arrange cut-outs of 
their work on the mural to show children around 
the globe holding hands. Have the class brain- 
storm and select a suitable title for their work. 

Older students could have each cut-out holding 
up a right from the Convention of the Rights of 
the Child. They might prefer to build an actual 
globe of the world. 

Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow - drama 
Divide the class into three groups, each group to 
produce a television program that will report on 
rights issues such as education in Canada, 
health, children and the law... from different 
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perspectives: past, present and future. Students 
could create sets, backgrounds or clothing that 
reflect their point of reference and incorporate 
"live" reporting based on past and current events 
as well as future predictions. 

Making Links - 3D structures 
Ask students to design chains, models, mobiles 
or any other constructions that represent actions, 
events, issues... that have affected children's 
rights, linking them from the past, to the present 
and into the future. 

With older students the links toward the future 
may take two directions: the desired future and 
the more likely future. Include discussion on 
actions that can help to bring about the preferred 
future. 

Getting the Point Across - cartooning 
Using a chosen issue or topic, students could 
work together collaboratively or individually to 
design cartoon strips giving a message about the 
rights of the child. Encourage the use of illustra- 
tions or computer graphics to design a message 
that all children, no matter what reading level or 
language, can understand. 

16 



Arts Proiects 



Tree of Rights - painting 
A large paper tree or discarded branch or piece of 
driftwood could be used to hang students' paint- 
ings of the rights of the child as leaves, birds, 
fruit, lanterns... 

My Way - individual creations 
Encourage students to use artistic methods, 
materials, media. ..from their own cultures/back- 
grounds to create their own messages about chil- 
dren's rights. 



Right Listening - music 
Many songs of the past and songs popular today 
deal with children's rights issues. Students could 
research situations behind the lyrics in songs 
such as "Following the Drinking Gourd", and 
write a commentary. 

The Degrassi Kids' "Rap on Rights" is an 
example that students could model by writing a 
rap about an issue on children's rights. 




The poster included in the back insert, is 
designed to allow teachers to use as a 
poster cut into strips or to cut the individ- 
ual pictures out and: 

• arrange them to suit the display area available 

• laminate or glue them to cardboard to make 
cards/signs 

Teaching Ideas... 
Primary 

Teachers can use the signs/cards made from the 
cut-up poster to stimulate discussion about chil- 
dren's rights by holding up one picture at a time, 
or different periods of time, asking: 

• What do you think this child is feeling? Why? 

• What does this picture show about what the 
child needs? 

• Where or when might this happen? 

• What or who might protect this child or help to 
get what the child needs? 

• Do you think that all children have the right to 
this protection or help? 

• List student-generated words to post under the 
picture studied. 

• Brainstorm further questions to explore as a 
class. 



Junior 

After activities which explain the meaning of the 
rights, number the pictures and post them. Divide 
the class into groups, each group to: 

• study 2 to 3 different pictures with a set of 
rights cards 

• identify the need(s) of the child in the picture 
and which right(s) might relate to the need(s) 
(There could be more than one need identified 
and an overlap of rights). 

• report findings and discuss observations about 
needs and rights 

• brainstorm further questions to explore as a 
class. 

Intermediate 

In groups or partners, have students study the 
poster images and: 

• identify which rights each portrays 

• discuss what decisions the artist would have 
had to make in the design 

• design another poster to depict one or several 
of the rights of the child. 
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Part One: Thematic Overview 




Checklist to use when requesting classroom speakers: 

□ content is focused on children's rights compUmenting the classroom theme 

□ format is age-appropriate and suitable in presentation style 

□ speaker's requests for a/v equipment, room arrangements, timing... 

□ materials the speaker will bring or send (confirm numbers of students) 

□ confirm costs involved: travel expenses, photocopying, honorarium... 

The following groups may be contacted for information, resource people and/or speakers: 



Local 

Local police. Public Health, shelters for women and children, food banks, community breakfast pro- 
grams, community centres. Scouts and Girl Guide groups, public libraries. Native Friendship centres, cul- 
tural centres, local Children's Aid Societies, Block Parents, National YMAW Associations... 



Provincial/Territorial 

Nova Scotia Coalition for 
Children and Youth 

6940 l\ipper Grove 
Halifax, NS B3H 2M6 
tel: (902) 429-2604 
or Andrea Currie 
tel: (902) 423-2604 

Saskatchewan Council on 
Children and You:h 
P.O. Box 570 
Pilot Butte, SK SOG 3Z0 
tel: (306) 352-1694 

Joan Heyland 
5603 50A Avenue 
Yellowknife, NWT 
XIA IG2 

tel: (403) 873-7692 

Community Services Council 
101 -Virginia Park Plaza 
Newfoundland Drive 
St. john's, NF A1A3E9 
tel: (709) 753-9860 



Alberta Association for 
Young Children 

7340 78th Avenue, Room 31 
Edmonton, AB T6C 2N1 
tel: (403) 465-1571 

Director of Child Welfare 

Box 2000 
Charlottetown, PEI 
CIA 7N8 

tel: (902) 368-4929 

Coalition pour les droits des 
enfants et des jeunes au N,B. 

£cole de droit, Universite de 
Moncton 

Moncton, NB E1A3E9 
tel: (506) 858-4564 

Manitoba Coalition on 
Children's Rights 

c/o 34 Vielliers Place 
Winnepeg, MB R2N 2Z4 
tel: (204) 786-7841 



Society for Children and 
Youth of British Columbia 

3644 Slocan Street 
Vancouver, BC V5M 3E8 
tel: (604) 433-4180 

Ontario Coalition for Children 
and Youth 

402-130 Spadina Avenue 
Toronto, ON M5V 2L4 
tel: (416) 594-2351 

Centre de protection de Ten- 
fance et de la jeunesse 

410 est rue Belfast 
3e etage 

Montreal, PQ H2S 1X3 

Institute for the Prevention 
of Child Abuse 

25 Spadina Road 
Toronto, ON M5R 2S9 
tel: (416) 921-3151 
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Speakers, Resources and Cpntact Groups 



National 

Child Find Canada, YT 

Box 40 

Watson La.ve, YT YOA ICO 
tel: (403) 536-2239 

Kids Help Phone 

Box 513 

Suite 100, 2 Bloor Street West 
Toronto, ON M4W 3E2 
tel: (416) 921-7827 

Parenting Today 

2735 East 26th Avenue 
Vancouver, BC V5R ILI 
tel: (604) 433-4954 

Media Watch 

517 Wellington Street 
Toronto, ON M5V IGl 



CASNP Canadian AUiance in 
SoHdarity with Native Peoples 

39 Spadina Road 
Toronto, ON M5R 2S9 
tel: (416) 972-1573 

UNICEF Canada 

443 Mount Pleasant Rd. 
Toronto, ON M4S 2L8 
tel: (416) 482-4444 
Fax: (416) 482-8035 

Canadian Coalition for the 
Rights of Children 

327-180 Argyle Avenue 
Ottawa, ON K2P 1B7 
tel: (613) 788-5085 
fax: (613) 233-3096 



Our Planet in Every 
Classroom 

World Federalist Foundation 
145 Spruce St. Ste. 207 
Ottawa, ON KIR 6P1 

Canadian National Institute 
for the Blind (CNIB) 

1929 Bayview Avenue 
Toronto, ON M4G 3E8 
tel: (416) 486-2500 

Canadian Hearing Society 

271 Spadina Road 
Toronto, ON M5R 2V3 
tel: (416) 964-9595 



International 

Defence des Enfants 
International - Canada/ 
Defence for Children 
International - Canada 

CP 485, Succ. St-Michel 
Montreal, PQ H2A 3N1 
tel: (514) 872-6023 

World Food Day Association 

1 76 Gloucester Street #400 
Ottawa, ON K2P 0A6 
tel: (613) 233-9002 
fax: (613) 238-8839 



Children's Rights Coordinator 

Pueblito Canada 
366 Adelaide Street 
Toronto, ON M5A 3X9 
tel: (416) 869-1915 

Save the Children Canada 

3080 Yonge Street, Ste. 6020 
Toronto, ON M4N 3P4 
tel: (416) 488-0306 

The Canadian Red Cross 
1800 Alta Vista Drive 
Ottawa, ON KIG 4)5 
tel: (613) 739-3000 



Street Kids International 

56 The Esplanade, Ste. 202 
Toronto, ON M6E 1A7 
tel: (416) 861-1816 

CARE Canada 
PO. Box 9000 
Ottawa. ON KIG 4X6 
tel: 1-800-267-5232 

Canadian Physicians for Aid 
and Relief (CFAR) 

1 1 1 Queen Street East 
Toronto, ON M5C 1S2 
tel: (613) 369-0865 
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ReThinking Our Classrooms 

Re-Thinking Schools Ltd., 1994 

The Law of the Land 
by T. Gordon Leigh 
A Criminal Code for Kids 
Prevention Publications, 
Lethbridge, Alberta, 1990 

Governments in Action 

by Jill Golick 
Gage, 1990 

T^ke Action 

by Ann Love and Jane Drake 
World Wildlife Fund 
Kids Can Press, 1992 

Learning Together 

by Susan Fountain 
Stanley Thornes, 1990 

Red Rover, Red Rover 
by Edith Fowke 
Doubleday, 1988 

Hand in Hand 

yy Jocelyn Graeme 
Multicultural Experiences 
for Young Children 
Addison Wesley, 1990 

Children's Participation: 
From Tokenism to Citizenship 
Innocenti Essay, 1992 
UNICEF International Child 
Development Centre 

Changing the Way 
Things Work 

A Young People's Guide to Social 
Action 

Canadian Mental Health 
Association, 1992 

The Dilemma Book 
Canadian Red Cross Society. 
1989 

Global Teacher, Global Learner 

by Graham Pike and David Selby 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1988 



Educating for Change 
R. Arnold et al. 
Between the Lines, Doris 
Marshall Institute for Education 
and Action, 1991 

On My Own: Helping Kids 
Help Themselves 

by Tova Navarra RN 
Barron's, 1989 

Canadian Connections 

by Ron Jobe and Paula Hart 
Pembroke, 1992 

In the Child's Best Interest 
by K. Castelle 
DCI, 1988 

In the Spirit of Peace 

by D. Nurkse & K. Castelle 
DCI, 1990 

Anti-Bias Curriculum 

by L. Derman-Sparks and the 
A.B.C. 'Kisk Force, 
Washington, 1989 

Child Neglect in Rich Nations 
by Sylvia Hewlett 
UNICEF, 1993 

Somewhere Today (ages 8-11) 
Under the Same Sun (12-15) 
Box 1310 Sin B 
Hull, PQ J8X 9Z9 

Children and Peacemaking: 

A Guide to Some Sources 

Rev. Ed. 1994 

Peace Education Resource 

Centre 

lOTYinity Square 
Toronto, ON MSG IBl 

Standing Up for Children's 
Rights 

by Shirley Sarna 
Canadian Human Rights 
Foundation 

Green Teacher 
95 Robert St. 
Toronto, ON M5S 2K5 



Selected Provincial 
Ministry Curricula 
Integrating Children's 
Rights Education 

ONTARIO 

Changing Perspectives 
A Resource Guide for 
Antiracist and Ethnocultural 
Equity Education (1992) 
Anti-Racism and 
Ethnocultural Equity in 
School Boards Guidelines 
for Policy Development and 
Implementation (1993) 

Race, Religion and Culture in 
Ontario Schools 
Suggestions for Authors and 
Publishers 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Learning for Living 

(Anti-Racism Education) 

ALBERTA 

Bibliography of Learning 
and Teaching Resources to 
Support Cultural Diversity 

NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 
Dene Kede (Grades K-6) 
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Part Three: Further Resources 



Note: The following cards are identical to the others except that these reveal the identity and location of the 
children. 



CASE STUDY ftl (A) 

My name is Hong and I am eleven years old. I come from a small village in Thailand. I left my home to come to 
the city and work to send money to my family. A man offered me a job at the train station. Now Tm working in a 
factory making T-shirts. I work twelve hours a day for little money. The factory is very diny and hot. There are 
hardly any windows and sometimes it's hard to breathe. The boss is very mean. He makes us work very hard 
without breaks. The other kids and I want to leave but we all know that the factory work is better than begging in 
the streets. The boss tells us this every day. We do what he says. 



CASE STUDY #2 (A) 

My name is Kathy and I am ten years old and I live with my parents in Canada. My father comes home late every 
night. When he comes home drunk, he hits my mother and calls her names. When I try to stick up for her, he 
beats me too. I can't tell him what I feel because he says he's the boss. He says that in his house I don't have the 
right to speak about things that don't concern me. I think he's wrong. Things concern me because he is hurting my 
mom and me. I always feel sad when he's around. Mostly I feel angry. I'm planning to run away when I'm 
thirteen. He'll never tlnd me then. 



CASE STUDY #3 (A) 

My name is Amelia and I am nine years old. I was born in Bosnia, in the suburbs of a city at war. The other day 
my mom and I had to leave our home so we could run away to another country. We left on buses. More than a 
thousand other people left at the same time. We had to leave everything behind. My mom says that we are 
refugees now. Some people don't want us because of our religion. Now I have no home, no books, no toys, and I 
don't know where my friends are. I will probably never see my friends and the rest of my family again. I don't 
like this bus. We are all crowded and hungry, and some soldiers held us hostage for two days. Does this mean I 
don't belong to my country any more? My mom cries all the time. I try to be strong but deep inside I'm really 
scared. 



CASE STUDY #4 (A) 

My name is Abdi and I am eight years old. I live with my parents, five sisters and four brothers in a camp in 
Mogadishu, Somalia. We have had no rain and all the crops are dead. That means that there is no food or water. 
People are starving. Children are sick and dying all the time. To make things worse, there is a war and many of 
my friends and relatives have been killed. My dad told me that other countries are sending food but men with guns 
steal it before it gets to us and sell it. The men come to our camp and torture us. They beat two of my brothers 
and me. They raped my mother and my sister. They took our food, our clothes - everything. My brothers and I 
tried to go to a hospital but the Somali doctors and nurses didn't have time to treat our wounds because too many 
jeoj)l^itl^hot^^ 

CASE STUDY #5 (A) 

My name is Jao and I am seven years old. I live in a big city in Peru. My sister and I don't have a home so we 
hang out on the street all day. My mother and father said they couldn't support us so they told us to leave the 
house and get a job. I worked on the buses selling candies for a while but they wouldn't let my sister do it because 
she is too young. She was alone all day so I had to quit. All there is to do on the street is beg and steal. Otherwise 
you don't eat and you can't survive. I'm going to survive because I'm strong and at least I've got other kids on 
my side. There are twenty of us. The oldest is twelve. Every night we sleep in this empty warehouse. It's just us 
and the rats. I'm worried for my sister though. If the police catch us they're going to separate us. Then she'll 
really be left with no family, 



Note: The following cards do not reveal the identity or location of the children. 



CASE STUDY #1 (B) 

I am eleven years old. 1 come from a small village. 1 left my home to come to the city and work to send money 
to my family. A man offered me a joh at the train station. Now Tm working in a factory making T-shirts. I 
work twelve hours a day for little money. The factory is very dirty and hot. There are hardly any windows and 
sometimes it*s hard to breathe. The boss is very mean. He makes us work very hard without breaks. The other 
kids and I want to leave but we all know that the factory work is better than begging in the streets. The boss tells 
us this every day. We do what he says. 



CASE STUDY n (B) 

I am ten years old and 1 live with my parents. My father comes home late every night. When he comes home 
drunk, he hits my mother and calls her names. When I try to stick up for her. he beats me too. I can't tell him 
what I feel because he says he's the boss. He says that in his house I don't have the right to speak about things 
that don't concern me. I think he's wrong. Things concern me because he is hurting my mom and me. I always 
feel sad when he's around. Mostly I feel angry. I'm planning to run ;iway when I'm thirteen. He'll never find me 
then. 



CASE STUDY tt2> (B) 

I am nine years old. I was born in the suburbs of a city at war. The other day my mom and 1 had to leave our 
home so we could run away to another country. We left on buses. More than a thousand other people left at the 
same time. We had to leave everything behind. My mom says that we are refugees now. Some people don't want 
us because of our religion. Now 1 have no home, no books, no toys, and I don't know where my friends are. I 
will probably never see my friends and the rest of my family again. I don't like this bus. We are all crowded.and 
hungry, and some soldiers held us hostage for two days. Does this mean I don't belong to my country any more? 
My mom cries all the time. I try to be strong but deep inside I'm really scared. 



CASE STUDY #4 (B) 

I am eight years old. I live with my parents, five sisters and four brothers in a camp. We have had no rain and all 
the crops are dead. That means that there is no food or water. People are starving. Children are sick and dying all 
the time. To make things worse, there is a war and many of my friends and relatives have been killed. My dad 
told me that other countries are sending food but men Nv'ith guns steal ii before it gets to us and s^'U it. The men 
come to our camp and torture us. They beat two of my brothers and me. They raped my mother and my sister. 
They took our food, our clothes - everything. My brothers and I tried to go to a hospital but the doctors and 
nurses didn't have time to treat our wounds because too many people with shotgun wounds were there and they 
were more important. 



CASE STUDY H5 (B) 

I am seven years old. I live in a big city. My sister and I don't have a home so we hang out on the street all day. 
My mother and father said they couldn't support us so they told us to leave the house and get a job. I worked on 
the buses selling candies for a while but they wouldn't let my sister do it because she is too young. She was alone 
all day so 1 had to quit. All there is to do on the street is beg and steal. Otherwise you don't eat and you can't 
survive. Tm going to survive because Tm strong and at least Tve got other kids on my side. There are twenty of 
us. The oldest is twelve. Every night we sleep in this empty warehouse. It's just us and the rats. I'm worried for 
my sister though. If the police catch us they're going to separate us. Then she'll really be left with no family. 
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Appropriate guidance 
by parents and 
extended family 




Life and state support 
to ensure child's 
survival and 
development 



V\ie Right to 




7. 
Name 
and nationality 




8. 

Preservation 
of 

identitv 




rVie Right to 

9. 

Live with parents 
or maintain contact 
if separated 




10. 

Family reunification 
even if leaving 
a country 
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'3 H'^'ttl^f^ 



12. 

Own opinion 
as a child 




Ri^ht to 

13. 

Freedom of 
expression and 
obtaining of 
information 



(7 



\he to. 




14. 

Freedom of thought, 
conscience and 
religion 




15. 

Freedom of 
association 





Access to appropriate 
information and 
protection from 
harmful materials 




18. 



Parental responsibility 
for a child's raising, 
with appropriate 
state support 



J 




19. 

Protection from and 
prevention of all 
forms of abuse 
or maltreatment 




20. 

State protection 
sensitive to a child's 
culture if deprived 
of a family 
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Safeguards in best 
interests of the child 
in the case of 
adoption 



22. 

Special protection 
and assistance for 
a refugee child 

U 



23. 

Special care, education 
and training for full 
potential of a 
disabled child 

^ i 



\\ie Right to. 



24. 

Highest standard of 
health and medical 
care attainable 



.J 



\ h e Right to. 

25. 

Regular evaluation of 
any state placement 
of a child 



VHe Right to. 
26. 

Social security 
and social insurance 
benefits 



r^l^ic Righ tt^T^ 

28. 

Education and school 
discipline consistent 
with child's rights 
and dignity 

J 



flU e Right to.^^ 

29. 

Development of child's 
fullest potential through 
education in preparation 
for a full adult life 



\^\\e Righ t toZ^ 
30. 

Practise their own 
culture, religion and 
language if of a minority 
or indigenous population 

J 





31. 

Leisure, play and 
participation in 

cultural and 
artistic activities 



\ Vie Rij>lit to 




32. 

Protection from 
labour exploitation 



33. 

Protection from 
drug abuse 




I be Ki^h t to. 

34. 

Protection from 
sexual exploitation 




35. 

Protection from sale, 
trafficking and 
abduction 



\Uc Rijiht to. 



36. 

Protection from all 
other forms of 
exploitation 



J 




VHe Right t<> 

37. 

Protection from 
torture and 
deprivation of 
liberty 




38. 

Protection and care of 
children affected by armed 
conflict and no 

recruitment of children 
under 15 into armed forces 



\\\ c Right to 

40. 

Protection for 
fair and safe 
administration of 
juvenile justice 
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CONVENTION ARTICLES ILLUSTRATED IN THE 



RIGHTS OF THE CHILD POSTER 



Each of the 1 5 images in the Rights of the Child Poster is associated with one or more articles, or rights, of 
the UN Convention on the Rights of the Child. Because many of the rights are interdependent, some poster 
images can be interpreted to represent a range of rights. Similarly, some rights are illustrated in more than 
one poster image. 

The articles or rights not directly represented in the images of the poster deal with issues of definition and 
implementation, or could not be easily represented in a visual format. 

Students are encouraged to develop their own system of matching rights to poster images. However, teach- 
ers may wish to use the following chart as a general guideline to understand what specific Convention articles, 
or rights, are illustrated in the poster 



IMAGE 



CORRESPONDING 

CONVENTION 

ARTICLES 



IMAGE 



CORRESPONDING 

CONVENTION 

ARTICLES 



IMAGE 



CORRESPONDING 

CONVENTION 

ARTICLES 



5,9,10, 

18,21, 

27 



23 



31 


































27 



2, 33, 
34, 35, 
36, 39 



12, 13 



27 



24,27 



37, 40 



28, 29 



31,32 



8,12, 
13,15, 
17,29, 
30 
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22, 38, 
39 



13,14, 
17 
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UNICEF OFFICES IN CANADA/BUREAUX DE LUNICEF AU CANADA 



UNICEF Ccnada,443 Ml Pleasant Road.Toronto, Ontario M4S 2L8 
Tel./Tel.: (416)482-4444 Fax./Telecopieur: (416)482-8035 



UNICEF British Columbia 


UNICEF Hamilton Region 


UNICEF Laval 


536 West Broadway 


1 00 James Street South 


Centre Laval 


Vancouver. BC V5Z IE9 


Hamilton, ON L8P 2Z3 


1 600, boul. Le Corbusier 


(604) 874-3666 


(905) 529-3173 


Bureau 200-A 


Fax (604) 874-5411 


Fax (905) 529-6312 


Chomedey Laval, PQ H7G 4W 






(514) 978-1755 


UNICEF Victoria 


UNICEF London Region 




2230 Oak Bay Avenue 


Selby Building 


UNICEF Monteregie 


Victoria, BCV8R IG5 


700 Richmond Street 


1 330, boul. Cure-Poirier Ouest 


(604) 598-9922 


London, ON N6A 5C7 


Longueuil, PQ J4K 2G8 




(519) 432-3996 


(514)442-9474 


UNICEF Alberta 


Fax (519) 432-8685 


Telecopieur (514) 442-9474 


1 022- 17th Avenue SW 




Calgary, ABT2T OAS 


UNICEF Brant County 


UNICEF New Brunswick 


(403) 245-0323 


77 Copernicus Blvd. 


5 1 Canterbury Street 


Fax (403) 228-3881 


Brantford, ON N3P 1 N4 


SaintJchn,NBE2L 2C6 




(519) 754-4069 


(506) 634-1911 


UNICEF Edmonton 


Fax (506) 652-7583 


Old Strathcona Shopping Centre 


UNICEF Ottawa-Carelton 


10419 80th Avenue 


379 Bank Street 


UNICEF Nova Scotia 


Edmonton. ABT6E IVI 


Ottawa, ON K2P IY3 


1 49 1 Carlton Street 


(403) 433-8448 


(613) 233-8842 


Halifax, NS B3H 3K4 


Fax (403) 433-0324 


Fax (6 13) 235-3522 


(902) 422-6000 




Fax (902) 425-3002 


UNICEF Saskatchewan 


UNICEF Quebec 




3 1 4-220 3rd Avenue South 


4474, rue St-Denis 


UNICEF R E. 1. 


Saskatoon, SKS7K IMI 


Montreal, PQ H2J2LI 


RQ Box 294 


(306) 242-4922 


(514) 288-5134 


Charlottetown, PE CI A 7K4 


Fax (306) 652-7 105 


Telecopieur (514)289-9062 






1 2 Pownal Street 


UNICEF Regina 


UNICEF Outaouais 


Charlottetown, PE CIA 3B6 


2724 1 3th Avenue 


109, rue Wright 


(902) 894-8771 


Regina, SK S4T 1 N3 


Hull,PQJ8X2G7 


Fax (902) 583-2654 


(306) 352-5449 


(819)771-1904 


Fax (306) 352-5449 


Teiecopieur (819)243-5623 


UNICEF Newfoundland 




RO. Box 28045 


UNICEF Manitoba 


UNICEF Estrie 


Avalon Mall, R.RO. 


535 Academy Road 


525, boul. Queen Nord 


Sl John's NFAIB4J8 


Winnipeg, MB R3N 0E2 


Sherbrooke, PQ J 1 H 3R4 


(204) 488-8547 


(819) 820-8393 


Woodgate Plaza 


Fax (204) 488-8069 


Telecopieur (819) 569-5172 


58 Kenmount Road 






Sl John's, NFAIB IW2 


UNICEF Ontario 


UNICEF Quebec 


(709) 726-2430 


333 Eglinton Avenue East 


1048, avenue des Erables 


Fax (709) 722-0223 


Toronto, ON M4P IL7 


Quebec,PQGlR2M9 


(416)487-4153 


(418) 683-3017 




Fax (4 16) 487-8875 


Telecopieur (418) 683-2590 





ORDER FORA/l 



CD-ROM: MY CITY/MA VILLE 

Refer to page 1 3 in the Guide for a description of the CD-ROM My City/Ma ViUe. 

Please Note: This unique education resource for children's rights will be available in Summer/Fall, 1995. 
French and English versions will be available. The CD-ROM is also suitable for the hearing impaired. Versions 
are suitable for Macintosh and IBM (Windows). The price is yet to be determined. Contact the following 
address for more information: 

Director, Education for Development 
UNICEF Canada 

443 Mount Pleasant Road 
Toronto, Ontario 
M4S 2L8 

VIDEOS 

Refer to page 8 in the Guide for a description of each of the following videos to supplement your 
teaching for children's rights. 

1. That's Right (English) 

2. DeGrassi Kids Rap on Rights (English & French) 

3. Raised Voices (English & French) 

4. Rights On! (English) 

Videos may be borrowed free of charge and copied for classroom use only. Contact your nearest 
UNICEF Office (list inserted in the Guide) to inquire about borrowing terms and availability. 



ORDER FORM Date Required: From:. 

To: 



Name: 
School: 



1. □ 

Address: Video(s) Requested: 2. □ 



City: Postal Code: 

Phone: 



3. □ 

4. □ 



Send your Order Form to your nearest UNICEF Office (listed in insert in Guide), well in 
advance of the dates you require the video(s). 



